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7.   GESTURES OR WORDS
Children from homes where language is little used are apt to
rely too much on gesture for the expression of their meanings.
It should be an early aim of the school, therefore, to free children
from too great a dependence upon this kind of gesture. We ought
to be on the look out for gestures that spring from poverty of
language as distinct from those which are frequently and legiti-
mately added to speech by way of emphasis. We ought frequently
to misunderstand deliberately what children mean when they
make use of language that could easily be improved upon with
a little additional thought. "Let us be clear" must be our
motto, and to be clear children must, as often as not, talk them-
selves into clarity.
To prepare children in the infant school for a life of routine
activity nothing could be better than to give them the Montessori
insets and allow them to play with the apparatus without in-
struction. But to prepare them for intelligent work in later years
we must teach them to see and to talk about the insets as squares,
triangles, circles, and ovals or ellipses, each having a certain
colour and other distinguishing marks. Since, as we have already
indicated, the first step towards grasping the general properties
of squares or circles or triangles is to recognize examples of them
among other figures differently coloured or in different material,
and to hold fast in the mind their specific shapes and general
characteristics in clear form, names are essential.
The suggestion may be hazarded, perhaps, that the efficiency
of the instruction in any school may be roughly gauged by the
extent to which linguistic expression keeps pace: with practical skill
and experience. If, for example, we find that if necessary children at
the age of four can build the Montessori cubes into a tower which
step by step diminishes in cross-section as it increases in height,
then the age at which the majority of the children can say with
some real approach to intelligibility how the cubes are arranged
will afford a clue to the success with which they are being trained.
For instance, one might reasonably expect children of six or six
and a half to give perhaps some such imperfect but still intelligible
answer to a question about the arrangement of the cubes, as
"They are put (or placed) on top of one another, starting with
the biggest at the bottom and getting smaller and smaller towards
the top." All this knits the mind together and prevents the
formation of water-tight compartments between language,
thought, and practice.1
1 Mary S. Fisher found a correlation of 0-86 between children's ability to use things
and talk about them. See "Language Patterns of Pre-school Children," in Journal
of Experimental Education, I (1930), pp. 70-85.